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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Trends  and  issues' 


A  Federal  aid  bill,  in  SputnW  age  iittire,  is 

all  but  ready  for  Congress.  The  measure^as  drafted 
under  the  stewardship  of  Secretary ' M apdn  B.  Folsom, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Paral¬ 
leling  the  legislation  is  a  request  in  the  President’s 
forthcoming  budget  message  for  $300,000,000.  This  is 
the  minimum  figure  the  Administration  believes  we 
will  have  to  pay  if  our  science  and  mathematics  curri¬ 
cula  are  to  be  toughened  for  the  race  with  U.S.S.R. 
education.  The  money  will  be  used,  if  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  bill  is  passed,  to  help  finance  pay  raises  for  sci¬ 
ence  and  math  teachers,  assist  in  financing  additional 
technical  equipment,  science  labs  in  both  hich  schools 
and  colleges  and  set  up  approximately  20,000  scholar¬ 
ships  a  year  for  gifted  students. 

Both  the  MEA  and  the  IJ.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  have  met  for  strategy  conferences  in  respect  to 
Government  action  on  Federal  aid  bills.  The  NEA’s 
James  L.  McCaskill,  executive  secretary  of  its  legisla¬ 
tive  commission,  has  said  that  the  organization  would 
approve  plans  to  spur  science  education,  although  it 
would  not  probably  budge  from  its  position  that  two 
basic  school  needs  —  school  construction  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  supply  and  quality  of  teachers— would 
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have  to  be  met  by  Federal  legislation.  TTie  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  is  “definitely  making  a  reappraisal” 
of  its  educational  policy,  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  satel¬ 
lites. 

Another  “agonizing  reappraisaF’  is  the  re¬ 
cent  new  look  at  Communism  made  by  the  American 
Legion.  The  Legion’s  Executive  Committee,  meeting 
in  Indianapolis  in  late  November,  adopted  a  resolution 
reversing  its  stand  about  teaching  anything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Communism  in  the  public  schools.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  calls  for  Legionnaires  to  work  with  local  and  state 
school  officials  to  provide  “suitable  courses  designed 
to  deepen  the  understanding  of  and  loyalty  to  Ameri¬ 
can  democratic  ideals  and  institutions  and  to  expose 
the  fallacies  of  Communism.”  Consequently,  the  NEA- 
Legion  Joint  Committee,  meeting  in  Washington,  has 
decided  to  work  closely  together  to  channel  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  change  to  members  of  the  bvo  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  AFT-NEA  fcad  flared  up  briefly  last 
month  when  the  AFL-CIO  convention  in  Atlantic  City 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  NEA  as,  “in  effect, 
a  company  union,”  because  it  is  dominated  by  school 
administrators  who  “subtly  and  even  openly  discour¬ 
age”  membership  in  the  AFT  by  classroom  teachers. 
The  NEA’s  reaction  was  immediate:  William  G.  Carr, 
executive  secretary,  said  the  resolution  “was  engi¬ 
neered  by  some  members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  who  deny  the  independent  professional 
character  of  their  own  calling.”  Furthermore,  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  “Those  professional  organizations  in  American 
life  which  oppose  both  the  NEA  and  organized  labor 
on  such  vital  questions  as  Federal  and  state  financial 
support  of  education  will  be  pleased  by  these  efforts 
to  divide  our  educational  forces.”  Finally,  he  said,  the 
NEA,  with  its  affiliates,  has  proved  that  the  “teaching 
profession  is  big  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.” 

All  eligible  youths  will  be  drafted,  the  De¬ 
fense  Dept.  says.  Although  less  than  1%  of  all  draft- 
age  men  now  are  being  called  to  duty,  the  draft  will 
catch  all  who  don’t  acquire  exemptions  before  they 
pass  the  26-year-old  age  limit,  military  manpower 
officials  point  out. 
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•  Administratiim 


School  boards  in  large  cities  tend  to  become 
more  and  more  remote  from  citizen  and  community, 
Dr.  John  K.  Norton,  Teachers  College,  New  York,  said 
at  a  recent  conference  on  the  structure  and  operation 
of  big  city  systems.  “The  nine  board  members  can’t 
spread  themselves  thin  enough  to  go  to  the  far  reaches 
of  a  city  of  several  million  people.” 

He  recommended  that  (1)  the  various  communities 
that  exist  within  a  city  should  be  recognized  and 
“identified”;  (2)  experimental  programs  which  give 
more  responsibility  to  the  neighborhood  should  be  de¬ 
veloped;  (3)  greater  authority  be  given  the  local  or 
district  superintendent  and  tne  principals  in  a  given 
area;  (4)  practices  that  link  the  people  with  their 
schools  should  be  consistently  encouraged;  (5)  schools 
should  keep  a  list  of  “talented  citizens”  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Dr.  Norton  raised  the  question  of  possible  legisla¬ 
tion  to  “decentralize”  public  schools,  but  he  added  that 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  without  legislation. 

Some  of  the  problems  encountered  by  large  city 
systems,  he  pointed  out,  were:  “unthinkable  conges¬ 
tion,”  variety  of  cultures,  some  with  special  language 
limitations,  and  difficulty  and  expenses  encountered  in 
securing  school  sites. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Administering  the  People’s  Schools,  bu  Albert  L.  Ayers.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  330  West  42nd  St..  N.Y.  36.  354pp.  Illus.  Graphs, 
charts.  $5.50.  (A  source  hook  of  practical  suggestions  for  both 
long-range  educational  planning  and  routine,  day-to-day  tasks. 
The  aim  is  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  see  his  total  task 
rather  than  treating  his  responsibilities  in  separate  compart¬ 
ments.  Interrelates  administration,  stipervision,  curriculum  arid 
instruction.  A  McGraw-Hill  Series  in  Education  text.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


If  educators  are  to  influence  parents  for  the 

greatest  benefit  of  their  children,  three  critical  areas 
must  be  researched,  Orville  G.  Brim,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  Project  for  Social  Science  and  Parent  Education 
(Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  Child  Study  Associa¬ 
tion),  pointed  out  at  the  Conference  on  Facets  of 
Child  Development  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
recently. 

These  three  areas  are: 

1.  Causes  of  Parent  Behavior.  The  influence  of 
some  of  the,  as  yet,  little  understood  structural  charac¬ 
teristics  of  small  groups  needs  special  attention  by  re¬ 
searchers.  For  example,  three-person,  problem-solving 
groups  tend  to  split  into  coalitions  of  two  against  one, 
with  the  isolated  member  contributing  little  to  the 
conversation  or  action.  Four-person  groups  tend  to  a 
two  against  two  coalition,  without  any  one  member 
being  isolated. 

2.  The  Assessment  of  Parental  Competance  in  Set¬ 
ting  Aims  for  Their  Children.  Such  research  may  show 
that  some  goals  may  be  impossible  to  attain,  per¬ 
haps  because  of  inherited  characteristics  or  because 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Tarnished  Tower,  by  Ann  Marbut,  is  sub¬ 
titled  “A  Novel  of  Educational  Huckstering.” 
Written  by  a  university  professor’s  wife,  me 
novel  explores  thoroughly  the  sinister  aspects  of 
men  in  education  who  are  less  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation  than  they  are  in  power.  Here  laid  out 
is  the  story  of  what  is  happening  in  some  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  U.  S.  today:  The  shady  cross¬ 
dealings  between  educators,  business  leaders, 
politicians;  the  betrayal  of  educational  goals  for 
the  sake  of  the  “big  campus”;  and  others  down 
the  line.  Interestingly  and  authoritatively  writ¬ 
ten,  Mrs.  Marbut’s  novel  is  a  timely  warning  to 
all  educators  in  a  period  of  educational  crisis. 
From:  David  McKay  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  3. 
283pp.  $3.95. 


two  goals  set  for  the  same  child  may  conflict  with 
each  other. 

3.  The  Effects  of  Parents  on  Their  Children  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  Variables  such  as  Sex,  Age  of  Child,  and 
the  Most  Influential  Aspect  of  Their  Behavior.  Re¬ 
searchers  still  need  to  clarify  whether  the  predominant 
effect  stems  from  child-rearing  practices  or  from  the 
parents,  underlying  motives  for  these  practices. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Public  Relations,  by  Leslie  W.  Kindred.  Prentice-IIaU, 
Inc.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  454pp.  Illus.  Index.  $6.00.  (A 
text  emphasizing  both  philosophy  and  a  specific  course  of 
action  for  dev^ping  sound  public  relations  programs  for 
schools.  Included:  closer  parent-school  relations;  Citizen  Ad¬ 
visory  Committees,  how  to  select  and  cautions  to  observe; 
sociological  survey  and  measurement  of  public  opinion;  TV 
as  a  publicity  medium.) 


•  Curriculum 


The  math  curricnlum  ha»n*t  changed  in  60 

years,  Howard  F.  Fehr,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  charged  at  the 
Conference  on  the  American  High  School  in  Chicago. 
In  fact,  American  high  schools  are  so  far  behind  in 
math  that  “any  17th  century  mathematician  reappear¬ 
ing  on  earth  could,  without  any  preparation,  teach  the 
traditional  curriculum,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Fehr  said,  in  part: 

“Mathematicians  themselves  are  creating  new 
branches  of  pure  mathematics,  much  of  it  knowledge 
that  did  not  exist  60  years  ago.  Applied  and  pure 
mathematics  have  burst  the  existing  compartments 
that  house  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  and  have 
made  most  of  the  classical  treatment  of  high  school 
mathematics  obsolete.” 

The  field  of  mathematics  changed  little  from  the 
17th  century  until  about  60  years  ago,  and  then,  the 
number  and  variety  of  math  subjects  greatly  increased. 
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However,  high  schools  have  continued  to  teach  the 
same  math  curriculum  they  taught  more  than  60  years 
ago,  he  pointed  out. 

Dr.  Fehr  proposes  a  high  school  math  curriculum 
which  “catches  the  spirit  of  modem  mathematics, 
wherein  we  seek  patterns  of  thought  and  mathematical 
forms  rather  than  specific  tricks.'^ 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Course  0£Ferings  in  Guidance  and  Student  Personnel  Work, 
Summer  1957  and  Academic  Year  1957-58.  Compiled  by  Ro¬ 
land  G.  Ross.  17.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  93pp.  Paper.  Ajwly.  (Directory  prepared  to  aid 
those  interested  in  course  offerings  in  guidance  and  student 
personnel  work.  Not  a  complete  catalog  of  information,  but  a 
guide  to  indicate  where  more  specific  information  can  be  found.) 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


Do  teen-agers  respect  their  parents?  The 

Gilbert  Youth  Research  Co.,  in  a  recent  poll  asked  600 
youngsters  across  the  country  the  following  questions: 

—  Do  you  expect  to  support  your  parents  in  their 
old  age? 

—  Will  you  do  so  willingly  if  you  have  to? 

In  their  answers,  nine  out  of  10  teen-agers  thought  it 
only  fair  for  them  to  help  out  their  parents  if  the  need 
arose;  44%  said  it  would  be  better  if  parents  did  not 
live  with  them;  of  these,  nine  out  of  10  thought  par¬ 
ents  should  have  their  own  homes. 


•  Philosophy  and  Giuds 


A  ten-month  school  year  has  heen  urged 

by  Nobel  Prize  winner  Harold  C.  Urey  in  a  speech 
before  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  teachers  in  Chicago.  He  suggests  that  children 
go  to  school  five  and  a  half  days  a  week,  six  hours  a 
day  for  ten  months  of  each  year.  With  it,  he  declared 
the  necessity  for  regularly  scheduled  homework. 

A  new  respect  for  the  intellectual  is  essential,  Urey 
pointed,  if  “we  are  to  meet  these  dangerous  times. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  population  of  this  country 
has  a  considerable  predilection  for  trusting  essentially 
stupid  people  and  mistrusting  those  who  are  brilliant.” 

“Fallacious  assumptions”  dominating  American  edu¬ 
cation,  the  distinguished  University  of  Chicago  scien¬ 
tist  declared,  have  been  a  major  drawback  in  training 
scientists.  Among  these  fallacies,  Urey  outlined,  were 
the  following: 

1.  That  the  higher  the  age  limit  for  compulsory 
education  the  better.  Our  whole  approach  to  com¬ 
pulsory  education  needs  to  be  re-examined  because 
many  youngsters  cannot  profit  from  the  prolonged  at¬ 
tendance  now  legally  required.  Our  schools  should 
not  be  used  as  a  means  of  keeping  children  out  of  the 
street— a  certain  amount  of  productive  activity  is  good 
for  young  people,  he  said. 

2.  That  all  children  should  get  the  same  basic  edu¬ 
cation,  regardless  of  capacity.  Because  of  this  fallacy. 


gifted  kids  have  to  adjust  tlieir  pace  to  that  of  the  less 
capable,  and  learn  to  be  lazy.  Dr.  Urey  advocated 
grouping  children  according  to  their  intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity. 

3.  That  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop  per¬ 
sonality  and  not  primarily  to  acquire  knowledge. 

4.  That  children  should  never  face  a  definite  test  of 
attainment  or  be  required  to  face  the  disappointment 
of  a  failure— unless  they  want  to  be  athletes. 

Dr.  Urey  predicted,  however,  that  parents  would 
oppose  any  change  to  this  approach  because  “Many 
don’t  wish  to  have  junior’s  precious  ego  exposed  to 
the  realities  of  life.  They  will  pack  his  ego,  and  their 
own,  incidentally,  in  cotton  and  never  face  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  an  Einstein  because  he  is  a  darling.” 

Reactions  across  the  Nation  to  Dr.  Urey’s  speech 
were  highly  controversial,  rangiqg  from  qualified  sup¬ 
port  to  outright  opposition  from  education.  Many  edu¬ 
cators  agreed,  however,  that  the  school  year  should  be 
lengthened,  and  that  most  students  do  not  work  hard 
enough. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Strengthening  Science  Education  for  Youth  and  Industry,  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Seventh  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foundation 
Institute,  November  19-20,  1956.  New  York  University  Press, 
Washin^on  Square,  N.Y.  3.  162pp.  Paper.  $5.00.  (A  highly 
significant  and  useful  document,  containing  analyses  by  out¬ 
standing  industrial  and  educational  authorities  on  the  role  of 
science  in  education  and  irxdustry  ) 


•  Rural  Education 


How  ean  rural  education  be  improved? 

The  Ford  Foundation  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  has  granted  $104,500  to  be  spent,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Colorado  Department  of  Education,  in 
a  three-year  study  of  ways  to  improve  instruction  in 
small,  rural  high  schools. 

Colorado  has  about  270  high  schools,  and  of  these 
more  than  150  meet  the  definition  of  a  small,  nu-al  high 
school— having  100  pupils  or  less.  Many  Colorado  high 
schools  have  only  20  to  50  students  each.  The  project 
will  serve  as  a  pilot  testing  ground  for  the  problems 
of  similar  high  schools  throughout  the  U.  S.  More 
than  one  third  of  all  American  high  school  students— 
three  million  or  more— still  attend  such  small  schools. 

Basically,  the  study  will  be  of  ways  to  stretch  facultv 
capabilities  and  usefulness  without  adding  too  mucfi 
to  operational  costs.  For  example,  a  teacher,  teaching 
a  small  group  split  up  into  several  rooms,  might  do 
better  by  going  from  group  to  group  and  keeping  the 
ball  rolling  while  the  students  worked  out  their  own 
problems  rather  than  listening  to  general  lectures.  In 
this  way,  she  might  handle  the  three  classes  in  one 
room,  with  better  teaching  results. 

The  study  will  also  seek  better  teaching  aids  and 
better  use  of  available  materials.  The  possibility  of 
correspondence  courses,  with  the  local  teacher  as 
supervisor,  will  be  explored. 

Individual  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to  go  as  far  as 
they  can  with  such  aids,  and  if  their  interests  are  spe- 
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cial,  will  not  be  lumped  in  with  tlie  class,  even  with  a 
small  one. 

It  is  thought  that  possibly  the  teacher-aide  tech¬ 
nique  may  be  used  experimentally,  in  which  an  aide 
carries  on  the  routine  classroom  work,  while  the  teach¬ 
er  specializes. 

Since  this  program  implies  more  work  for  the  teach¬ 
er,  much  of  the  $104,500  will  be  spent  in  extra  com¬ 
pensation,  but  with  an  upper  limit  of  compensation  of 
one  extra  teaching-hour  per  day  per  teacher. 

Colorado  will  begin  with  five  small  high  schools  the 
first  year,  with  a  sizable  increase  in  the  two  following 
years. 


•  Science  Education 


An  elementary  school  program  of  science 

will  be  useful  and  important  only  if  it  is  geared  to  the 
junior  and  senior  high  programs,  Glenn  O.  Blough. 
president  of  the  National  Science  Teachers  .Association, 
pointed  out  at  a  recent  regional  science  teachers  con¬ 
ference  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Any  program,  however, 
is  only  as  good  as  the  teacher  who  teaches  it. 

The  science  teacher  will  fulfill  his  important  role 
only  if  he  develops  a  “scientific  attitude”  in  the  student. 
It  is  the  teacher  s  responsibility  to  prompt  the  student 
to  ask  the  questions  in  his  mind,  to  explore  and 
experiment  with  science,  Blough  said.  Without  this 
subtle  prodding,  the  science  program  will  not  ac¬ 
complish  its  aim  of  producing  more  students  interested 
in  science  as  a  career. 

Among  other  things,  Blough  asked  lor  a  better 
correlation  of  science  courses  in  elementary  schools 
with  those  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The 
child  deserves  to  have  a  program  with  some  continuity, 
he  emphasized,  but  in  too  many  schools  in  the  country 
“we  do  not  have  a  real  science  program.” 

The  important  thing  to  remember,  he  told  the  sci¬ 
ence  teachers,  is  that  the  elementary  school  program 
cannot  be  incidental.  It  must  be  carefully  planned  to 
provide  a  continuous  12-year  program  of  science  study. 

The  importance  of  science  must  be  tanght 

to  the  Nation’s  youth,  or  the  U.S.  way  of  life  is 
“doomed  to  rapid  extinction,”  said  Dr.  Elmer  Hutchis- 
son,  director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Physics, 
at  a  press  luncheon  of  the  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers  in  New  York  City.  “The  last  few  weeks 
have  given  ample  evidence  that  we  cannot  just  sit 
back  and  assume  that  we  alone  have  the  world’s 
‘know-how’  at  our  finger  tips.” 

Dr.  Hutchisson  said  that  the  U.S.  must  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  “highly  accumulative”  scientific 
knowledge  that  can  be  taught  by  rigorous  discipline 
and  the  “namby-pamby”  kind  of  learning  that  seeks 
to  protect  children  “against  inhibition  of  their  individ¬ 
uality  or  their  laziness.” 

Unless  future  generations  appreciate  the  role  of 
science  in  modern  society  and  understand  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  our  science  thrives,  he  said,  “our 
way  of  life  is.  I’m  certain,  doomed  to  die.” 


c^<m/  VaU<t 

TfSTinG  PflOetDOfitS? 

In  1918,  I  helped  give  “mental  tests”  to  a  good 
many  thousands  of  American  soldiers.  The  important, 
if  limited,  usefulness  of  such  tests  was  then  so  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
reason  for  doubting  it.  But  I  have  become  aware  of 
many  good  reasons  for  stressing  that  qualifying  word 
“limited.” 

The  Army  was  specially  interested  in  answering  two 
questions:  (1)  Which  men  would  learn  drill  so  slowly 
that  they  would  be  a  drag  on  the  rest  of  their  squad 
and  (2)  which  would  be  most  likely  to  make  the  grade 
in  an  officers’  training  school?  Careful  follow-ups 
showed  that  the  first  question  could  be  answered  with 
a  high  degree  of  certainty;  the  second,  well  enough  to 
make  it  clear  that  though  a  man  with  a  score  of  “C”  or 
lower  might  make  a  good  officer,  the  chances  were 
against  it.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  tests  the  decisons 
were  made.  Some  men  went  into  labor  battalions, 
others  to  training  schools.  Thanks  to  that  procedure 
we  got  a  good  army  quicker  than  we  would  without 
the  tests. 

But,  of  course,  you  can’t  say  that  we  had  “measured 
intelligence”  unless  you  accept  the  proposition  that  in¬ 
telligence  means  “ability  to  learn  close-order  drill 
quickly”  and,  on  a  higher  level,  “ability  to  graduate 
from  an  officers’  training  school.” 

Nevertheless,  similar  doubtful  premises  have  been 
accepted  repeatedly  by  innumerable  testers.  For  years 
laboratory  workers  put  all  sorts  of  animals  from  earth¬ 
worms  to  monkeys  through  the  notorious  Maze  Test 
and  ranked  them  in  a  hierarchy  of  intelligence  on  the 
basis  of  results.  Some  workers  still  do,  though  of 
course,  they  have  not  measured  anything  except 
quickness  in  learning  a  maze.  If  that  is  what  you  are 
looking  for  (as  the  Army  was  looking  for  a  certain 
capacity)  the  method  is  sound.  But  the  wider  the 
implications  you  draw,  the  less  sound  it  is. 

One  experimenter  in  a  Southern  university  reported 
that  it  took  his  students  three  times  longer  to  learn  how 
to  run  through  a  given  maze  without  error  than  it  took 
white  rats.  But  even  a  cynic  will  hesitate  to  believe 
that  even  sophomores  are  only  one  third  as  intelligent 
as  rats. 

The  moral  for  educators  is  obvious  but  not  always 
recognized.  Tests  can  tell  you  which  students  are 
most  likely  to  do  well  in  an  advanced  math  class  and 
probably  in  other  subjects,  also.  But  beware  of  identi¬ 
fying  any  specific  aptitude  with  “intelligence,”  and  be¬ 
ware  also  of  overlooking  the  implications  of  that  “most 
likely.” 

How  deeply  an  individual  is  interested,  how  much 
he  wants  to  learn  math  or  how  to  be  a  soldier  may  be 
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JOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  nature  writers.  Dr.  Krutch  is 
also  an  educator  famed  for  his  dramatic  criticism  as  an  editor 
of  The  Nation.  He  taught  for  many  years  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  w'ell  as  Vassar,  Brooklyn,  other  colleges.  His  last 
book.  The  Great  Chain  of  Life  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  1957),  is  a 
classic  treatment  of  life  processes,  mans  coming  to  terms  tvith 
his  animal  background,  combining  trained  scientific  method 
with  a  sturdy  appreciation  of  humanistic  values. 


terribly  important.  Genius  is  not  merely  an  infinite 
eapacity  for  taking  pains  but  it  is  sometimes  partly 
that.  Einstein,  it  is  said,  was  poor  at  arithmetic.  The 
simple  fact  that  he  liked  to  think  about  problems  of  a 
certain  kind  may  have  been  almost  as  important  as  any 
specific  capacity. 

Vndesirahle  Tendencies 

Two  undesirable  tendencies  in  contemporary  society 
have  been  getting  increasing  notice:  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  standardization  or  conformity  and  the  related 
tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  individual  while  consider¬ 
ing  mass  welfare  as  statistically  studied.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  too  much  stress  upon  testing  encourages  both  of 
these  tendencies.  Such  a  stress  focuses  attention  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  those  aspects  of  intelligence  and  char¬ 
acter  which  the  tests  measure;  and  because  the  mere 
probability  that  the  estimate  based  on  the  results  of  a 
test  is  correct  disregards  those  individuals  who  are 
capable  of  confounding  the  predictor. 

The  Army  was  no  doubt  justified  in  refusing  the 
“C”  man  his  opportunity  to  have  a  go  at  an  officers’ 
training  school.  Is  society  at  large  either  justified  or, 
for  that  matter,  wise  in  its  own  interests  to  operate  in 
the  same  way? 

I  would  let  any  child  who  wants  to  try  competition 
with  a  superior  group  have  his  chance,  and  I  wotild 
let  him  stay  there  until  a  little  time  has  shown  that  he 
cannot  keep  up.  I  would  not  exclude  him  in  advance 
on  the  basis  of  tests  which  show  merely  that  he  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  be  able  to.  My  guess  is  that  lack  of  interest 
rather  than  lack  of  intelligence  is  responsible  for  the 
slow  pace  of  many  students. 

Most  of  the  “personality  tests”  as  well  as  most  of  the 
“intelligence  tests”  suffer  from  the  same  limitation  as 
that  so  crudely  obvious  in  the  Maze  Test.  Corpora¬ 
tions  can  no  doubt  determine  which  men  are  most  like¬ 
ly  to  fit  into  their  organizations,  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
assumption  that  either  the  intelligence  of  an  individual 
or  his  iwtential  value  to  the  world  can  be  estimated  in 
any  such  terms.  In  the  end,  testing  always  puts  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  thing  tested  and  the  thing  tested  reflects 
the  prejudices  and  preferences  of  the  tester. 

Testing  Animals 

.\11  human  testers  agree  that  dogs  are  less  intelli¬ 
gent  than  men— but  then  men  are  making  the  defini¬ 
tions.  Suppose  the  dog  were  giving  the  tests.  “How 
well,”  he  would  ask,  “can  a  man  follow  a  scent?”  Or, 
suppose  the  cats  were  testing  the  dogs.  Human  psy¬ 
chologists  say  the  dog  is  the  more  intelligent.  But  the 


cat  would  ask,  “How  well  can  you  take  care  of  your¬ 
self  when  thrown  on  your  own?”  On  the  basis  of  that 
test,  they  would  prove  themselves  superior. 

Human  beings  have  the  same  sort  of  prejudices.  The 
makers  of  tests  are  likely  to  be  shrewd,  practical  men 
interested  in  getting  things  done  and  likely  to  be  im¬ 
patient  of  intangibles  because  intangibles  cannot  be 
measured.  They  would  have  formed  a  very  low  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  a  man  who  has  left  his  mark  on  history. 

Influenced  by  very  different  prejudices,  I  would  ask, 
“How  does  a  man  spend  his  leisure  time,  what  kind  of 
books  does  he  read,  etc?”  The  judgments  I  formed 
might  be  no  less  disputable  than  others  but  they  would 
favor  a  kind  of  mind— which  most  tests  do  not. 

The  Case  Against  Testing 

Here,  then,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  case  against  testing  for 
any  except  the  most  limited  and  carefully  defined  pur¬ 
poses: 

1.  No  one  knows  what  intelligence  is  and  still  less 
can  he  measure  the  moral  qualities  which  profoundly 
affect  both  the  efficacy  and  the  usefulness  to  society  of 
a  given  degree  of  e.xcellence  in  any  one  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  mental  faculties. 

2.  Too  great  a  reliance  on  tests  tends  to  overem¬ 
phasize  the  value  of  the  capacities  most  readily  meas¬ 
urable  and  most  admired  by  the  kind  of  man  who 
makes  up  the  tests. 

3.  All  statistical  approaches  to  any  question  tend 
to  diminish  the  opportunities  offered  to  the  aberrant 
individual  as  well  as  the  degree  of  respect  accorded 
him. 

For  all  three  reasons,  the  uncritical  use  of  testing 
tends  to  flourish  in  and  to  promote  further  Mass  So¬ 
ciety.  If,  as  some  believe  ( and  not  a  few  are  happy  to 
believe),  the  individual  who  does  not  fit  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  of  his  society  is  on  the  way  out,  then  the 
testers  can  help  him  on  his  way. 
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•  Guidance 


Americans  can  learn  much  from  their  ancestors 
on  how  to  bring  up  their  children,  says  Judge  Justine 
Polier. 

Modem  society  has  been  lax  in  its  responsibility  to 
young  people,  she  feels,  ignoring  their  need  for  self- 
respect  and  overlooking  their  capabilities.  Teen-agers 
become  good  citizens  if  they  feel  a  sense  of  “belong¬ 
ing”— of  being  valuable  and  useful  members  of  the 
community. 

“The  secret  of  any  pioneer  society  is  that  it  holds  its 
young  people  to  be  precious.” 

Judge  Polier  suggests  expanding  work-study  pro¬ 
grams  for  juveniles,  as  well  as  improving  the  roles  of 
religion,  family  relations  and  education  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Proposals  to  “punish  the  parents  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents  are  stupid,”  she  said.  Judge  Polier  has  found  in 
her  courtroom  experience  that  parents  of  delinquent 
children  are  immature,  heavily  burdened  and  have 
failed  economically  as  well  as  in  their  relations  with 
their  environments. 

Early  detection  of  problems  and  immediate  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  “first  line  of  defense,”  she  asserts. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guidance  and  Counseling,  Review  of  Educational  Research, 
Vol.  XXVII,  No.  2  (April  1957),  American  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  $1.50.  (This  issue  is  devoted  to  Guidance  and  Counsel¬ 
ing,  reviewing  the  literature  for  the  last  three  years.  Summa¬ 
rizes  literature,  trends,  problems,  invaluable  material.) 

Let’s  Look  at  Guidance,  a  Report  of  the  Wellesley  Public 
Schools,  Board  of  Education,  Wellesley,  Mass.  42pp.  lUus. 
Apply.  (A  report  on  the  guidance  program  in  the  Wellesley 
Public  Schools,  1956.) 


•  Teaching  Methodg 


Helping  children  to  help  themselves,  help¬ 
ing  them  to  become  self-directing  individuals,  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  all  education  in  a  democratic  society, 
writes  Hazel  M.  Lambert  in  a  new  book. 

Few  teachers  would  debate  the  importance  of  this 
goal.  Yet,  many  teachers  seem  unable  or  unwilling  to 
give  the  child  the  practice  he  needs  to  develop  this 
skill.  Granted,  it  is  often  much  easier  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  for  the  teacher  herself  to  make  whatever  deci¬ 
sions  need  to  be  made. 

Children  learn  to  make  decisions  by  actually  making 
them.  No  one  would  dispute  that  a  person  learns  to 
play  the  piano,  fly  a  kite  or  swim  by  actually  doing 
these  things.  But  making  decisions  is  something  less 
tangible  than  playing  the  piano— adults,  sometimes, 
believe  that  children  will  develop  the  ability  to  make 
decisions  with  maturity.  Maturity  helps,  but  practice 
makes  perfect.  Miss  Lambert  points  out. 

Children  should  not  be  hurried  into  making  deci¬ 
sions.  Democratic  procedures  are  time-consuming, 
but  what  appears  to  be  needless  discussion  may,  in 
reality,  be  necessary  to  making  intelligent  decisions. 


If  children  are  pressured  into  coming  to  premature  de¬ 
cisions,  they  may  come  to  depend  on  the  teacher  or  the 
more  vocal  members  of  the  group  to  make  their  de¬ 
cisions.  Thus,  they  become  more  dependent  rather 
than  more  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs. 
Teaching  the  Kindergarten  Child,  by  Hazel  M.  Lam¬ 
bert.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
17.  339pp.  $4.25. 


•  Soviet  Education 


A  major  change  in  teaching  methods  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  Soviet  universities,  according  to  the  Soviet 
newspaper  Sovetskaya  Kirgizia.  The  change  apparent¬ 
ly  is  aimed  at  reducing  the  time  students  spend  lis¬ 
tening  to  lectures  and  giving  them  more  time  for 
independent  study.  In  addition,  the  tutorial  system  is 
being  introduced  into  Russian  universities. 

University  seminars,  apparently  run,  heretofore,  on  a 
question-and-answer  basis,  are  now  to  operate  as  dis¬ 
cussion  groups.  In  some  courses,  students  will  set 
their  own  pace  and  take  examinations  when  they  are 
ready  to  take  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  class 
hours  under  the  revised  system,  professors  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  time  for  independent  scholarly  research. 

The  new  system  is  expected  to  end  the  old-style 
“cramming”  for  examinations.  The  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  that  university  students  are  now  learning  that 
systematic  daily  work  in  classes,  laboratories  and  semi¬ 
nars  lead  to  good  marks  without  the  necessity  for 
strenuous  study  sessions  just  before  exam  time. 

Soviet  universities  are  being  given  substantial  lati¬ 
tude  in  deciding  how  to  alter  their  old  practices.  The 
change-over  to  the  new  system  began  last  year  and  the 
full  transition  to  the  new  techniques  will  not  be  fin¬ 
ished  for  some  time,  Sovetskaya  Kirgizia  says. 


•  School  Plant 


Watch  yonr  school  plantings,  cautions  John 
Lovejoy,  Westside  Agricultural  District,  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.,  in  the  November  Monthly  Bulletin  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Certain  plants  may  be  hazardous  to  children 
in  school  plantings. 

Certain  people  are  allergic  to  some  plants  during 
particular  seasons  of  the  year.  This  is  most  evident 
during  early  spring  and  fall  months  due  to  pollens  and 
spores  carried  in  the  air. 

As  devices  of  protection  inherent  in  certain  species 
of  plants  there  are  poisons  which  are  fatal  to  some  peo¬ 
ple.  These  poisons  are  found  in  all  parts  of  plants: 
roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers  and  seed  pods.  The  trend 
to  tropical  exotic  landscapes  has  introduced  addi¬ 
tional  poisonous  plants. 
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Among  these:  Castor  Oil  Bean  (leaves,  stems, 
seeds);  Elephant  Ears  (leaves);  Rhubarb  (leaves); 
English  Ivy  (berries);  Oleanders  (all  parts);  Dieffen- 
bachic  (all  parts);  Weeds:  Deadly  Nightshade  (all 
parts);  Gypsum  Weed  (all  parts);  Poison  Ivy,  Sumac, 
Oak  (leaves,  oil,  all  parts). 

Generally,  specific  poisonous  plants  fall  into  two 
categories:  ( 1 )  external,  or  those  that  are  poisonous  by 
direct  contact  with  the  skin,  and  (2)  internal,  or  those 
that  are  poisonous  if  swallowed. 


•  Higher  Education 


Colleges  will  reveal  entranee  scores  begin¬ 
ning  next  year,  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  announced  recently.  The  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Board  gives  the  colleges  complete  discretion  in 
the  release  of  scores.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Board’s 
Committee  on  Examinations  will  advise  the  colleges. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  secrecy,  since  1916,  has 
been  the  possibility  that  the  student  would  misinter¬ 
pret  his  score  if  it  were  made  known  to  him.  Scores 
are  reported  on  a  complex  scale  ranging  from  2(X)  to 
800  with  no  passing  or  failing  of  grades.  They  would 
be  meaningless  unless  accompanied  by  information  on 
other  things  considered  by  colleges  in  making  admis¬ 
sions  decisions— high  school  records,  recommendations, 
factors  discovered  by  counselors. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Better  Utilization  of  College  Teaching  Resources,  a  report  by 
the  Committee  on  Utilization  of  Colkge  Teaching  Resources, 
The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  477  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  32pp.  Paper.  Free  on  request.  (The  report  on 
the  second  years  experiments  in  this  area  of  the  Foundation’s 
program  of  grants.) 

Financial  Aid  for  College  Students:  Graduate,  by  Richard  C. 
Mattingly.  (Bulletin  1957,  No.  17).  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Apply  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  151pp.  Paper.  50c.  (A  directory  of 
financial  aid  for  college  seniors  planning  to  embark  on  graduate 
work.  Comparative  analysis  of  graduate  student  aid  programs.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


A  long-playing  record  by  Dr.  Edward  Tel¬ 
ler,  the  “architect”  of  the  H-bomb,  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  over  35(X)  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
by  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  as  a  part  of  the  firm’s 
program  to  stimulate  the  scientific  curiosity  of  Ameri¬ 
can  high  school  and  college  students. 

The  record  deals  with  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
universe  and  the  theory  of  relativity.  In  it.  Dr.  Teller 
summarizes  in  simple  language  the  basic  features  of 
scientific  theory  and  relativity  in  simplified  language. 
Each  lecture  runs  about  30  minutes. 

Included  with  the  recording  is  a  new  map  of  the 
heavens  prepared  by  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
showing  almost  2000  stars  and  88  constellations,  as 
w'ell  ns  a  picture-caption  booklet  called  the  “Atomic 


Revolution,”  published  by  General  Dynamics,  which 
explains  the  theory  and  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  fission 

and  fusion, 

Edaeational  TV  now  has  12,000,000  viewers, 
a  recent  survey  by  the  Educational  TV  and  Radio  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  reports.  “The  figure  is  surpris¬ 
ing,”  Dr.  Ryland  Crary,  director  of  education  for  the 
Center,  said,  “when  it  is  considered  that  educational 
broadcasters  have  not  been  engaged  in  building  huge 
audiences.  Educational  TV  experts  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  happens  to  viewers  than  with  audi¬ 
ence  size.” 

The  12-million  figure  represents  “a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  based  on  six  audience  studies  supported  under 
the  Center’s  proaam  of  grants-in-aid  for  research.”  It 

does  not  include  viewers  of  educational  programs 
broadcast  over  commercial  stations  or  pupils  taking 
part  in  closed  TV-circuit  instructional  programs  around 
the  coimtry. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


The  need  to  professionalize  teaching  fur¬ 
ther  is  urgent,  writes  Dr.  B.  J.  Chandler  (Northwestern 
University)  in  the  December  School  Executive, 

Dr.  Chandler  feels  that  educators  should  do  some 
“honest  stocktaking,”  face  the  facts  and  take  positive 
action  if  they  are  to  attain  universal  recognition  of  the 
teaching  profession.  As  guides  toward  this,  he  lists  the 
following: 

1.  Constant  objective  and  searching  self-appraisal. 
(a)  Am  I  a  clock  watcher?  (b)  Am  I  proud  to  be  a 
teacher?  (c)  Can  I  list  tangible  instances  of  quality  of 
my  service?  (d)  Have  I  done  more  than  just  a  “job” 
during  the  past  year?  (e)  Have  I  seriously  tried  for 
self-improvement?  (f)  Am  I  a  contributing  citizen  of 
my  community? 

2.  Adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  code  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics.  “Ethics  begin  where  legal  provisions 
which  govern  conduct  leave  off.”  Professional  spirit 
and  integrity  dictate  the  action  of  a  true  member  of 
the  teaching  profession. 

3.  Reorganization  and  revitalization  of  teacher 
associations.  “Stiff  requirements  for  admission,  and 
de-emphasis  of  welfare  objectives,” 

4.  Improvement  of  in-service  education.  Activities 
must  be  meaningful,  varied  and  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  program. 

5.  Bold,  constructive  leadership  in  education.  Elim¬ 
ination  of  the  “closed  mind”  attitude  that  has  ham¬ 
pered  and  weakened  the  educational  structure. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

In-Service  Education:  for  Teachers,  Supervisors  and  Adminis¬ 
trators.  The  56th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education.  Part  I.  Edited  by  Nelson  B.  Henry.  JJni- 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  5757  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  lU. 
376pp.  Index.  $4.00  cloth,  $3.23  paper.  (The  report  of  returns 
from  an  inquiry  submitted  by  the  Society  to  superiritendents 
and  principab  in  city  school  systems  with  a  view  of  finding  the 
best  practices  utilized  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in 
service.) 
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•  Panorama 


Antarctica  Among  18  American  men  wintering 
at  the  South  Pole,  in  the  current  American  expedition, 
the  older  men  stood  up  to  polar  conditions  better  than 
younger  men,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Howard  C.  Taylor  III,  Navy 
Medical  Corps,  reports.  The  older  men  were  often 
more  capable  than  men  under  30  of  doing  hard  work 
under  adverse  conditions,  as  well  as  maintaining  the 
pace.  Taylors  conclusion:  “It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume 
that  youth  implies  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  ideal  age  for  a  polar  group  would  be  be¬ 
tween  30  and  45  years.” 

California  Governor  George  Leader  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  speaking  in  San  Francisco  to  the  American  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Association  recently,  said  that  one  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  motor  companies  spent  twice  as  much  in  one 
year  bringing  out  a  new  car  as  “the  $110  million  that 
our  Government  thought  sufficient  for  an  American 
satellite.”  Gov.  Leader’s  conclusion:  “If  there  are  to 
be  sacrifices,  let  them  come  equally  across  the  board. 
If  we  must  let  our  slums  stand  for  another  generation, 
if  we  must  crowd  our  children  into  hvo-shift  schools, 
if  we  must  pollute  our  rivers  an  indefinite  period— well, 
then,  we  must.  But  if  we  accept  these  sacrifices  in  the 
area  of  public  action,  then  let  us  insist  that  the  finan¬ 
ciers  of  America  accept  a  lowered  interest  rate,  and 
that  automobile  manufacturers  strip  some  of  the  un¬ 
necessary  horsepower,  the  chrome  and  the  sales  appeal 
from  their  cars.” 

Washington,  D,  C,  New  report  cards,  intro¬ 
duced  into  District  schools  this  last  tenn,  have  set  off 
a  round  of  protests  from  parents.  They  are  charging 
that  the  new  report  card  gradings  arc  inconsistent  on  a 
school-to-school,  class-to-class  system  of  grading  meth¬ 
ods.  The  PTA  subsequently  has  taken  up  the  matter  in 
closed  executive  session  and  summoned  the  director 
of  curriculum  in  the  District’s  elementary  schools  to 
appear  before  the  PTA’s  Board  of  Managers.  Parents 
claimed  that  some  teachers  are  following  old  marking 
methods  on  the  new  cards.  As  a  result,  kids  on  the 
same  level  of  ability  and  achievement  are  bringing 
home  “C”  grades  from  one  school  and  “A”  grades  from 
another. 

Massachusetts  Hubbardston  Police  Chief  How¬ 
ard  Taylor,  along  with  his  three-man  police  force,  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  were  quitting,  one  night  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Reason:  “The  teen-agers  are  way  out  of  hand,” 
Chief  Taylor  explained.  “With  some  cooperation  from 
the  parents,  we  could  help  them.  But  we’re  not  get¬ 
ting  that  cooperation  and  we’re  fed  up.”  For  two 
months,  Hubbardston  was  without  a  police  force,  after 
Taylor  called  State  officials  in  to  do  something  about 
hot-rodding,  acts  of  vandalism,  then  quit  as  a  result 
of  the  town’s  resentment.  After  Taylor’s  resignation, 
parents  made  up  a  special  police  force— and  quickly 
understood  the  problems  involved.  Calling  the  tune, 
parents  put  an  end  to  their  kids’  hot-rodding  activities, 
called  Taylor  back  on  the  job. 
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As  Exciting  New  Globe  .  .  .  giving  a  three- 
dimensional  portrayal  of  the  earth's  surface  is  the 
Pictorial  Relief  Globe.  Surface  on  durable,  plas¬ 
tic  ball,  with  a  new  gyromatic  mounting  that  per¬ 
mits  globe  to  be  fixed  in  any  position,  this  16-inch 
globe  gives  realistic  impression  of  major  land  forms, 
differences  of  elevation,  clear  knowledge  of  ocean 
current  patterns.  Ideal  for  learning  of  global  con- 
c-epts  in  social  studies,  globe  also  provides  up-to- 
date  political  map  with  political  boundaries,  coun¬ 
try,  city  names  in  bold  contrasting  colors.  Recom¬ 
mended.  From:  A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.,  3333  N. 
Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  Ill.  With  Gyromatic 
mounting,  $39.50.  Write  for  free  booklet,  prices 
other  mountings. 

Teaching  Abt  Will  Be  Made  Easier  ...  by  the 
use  of  Childrens  Art,  by  Mariam  Lindstrom.  A 
study  of  normal  development  in  children’s  modes 
of  visualization,  text  shows  how  creation  of  ex- 
jiressive  symbols  to  relate  self  meaningfully  to 
other  human  beings  is  developed  in  children. 
Many  color,  black/white  illustrations  of  children’s 
art.  From:  University  of  California  Press,  Berke¬ 
ley  4,  Calif.  100pp.  Paper.  $1.50. 

Filmstrips  for  Elementary  Science  ...  is  the 
second  set  of  Whys  of  Elementary  Science,  for 
Grades  1  to  4.  Simple,  realistic  art  and  bold  cap¬ 
tions  with  graded  vocabulary.  Titles  of  Whys  of 
Elementanj  Science,  Set  II:  Four  color  films.  How 
Wheels  Help  Us,  How  Levers  Help  Us,  How 
Ramps  and  Screws  Help  Us,  How  Wedges  Help 
Us.  From:  Filmstrip  House,  347  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  17.  Set  of  four  films,  $20;  each,  $6. 

History,  Social  Science  Classes  .  .  ,  will  find  in¬ 
valuable,  James  D.  Horan’s  Mathew  Brady:  His¬ 
torian  with  a  Camera.  Beginning  in  the  1840’s, 
these  500-plus  reproductions  of  Brady’s  photos  in¬ 
clude  most  of  the  authoritative  portraits  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  historical  figures.  Includes  90pp.  of  text  cor¬ 
relating  Brady,  Brady’s  work  to  events  of  period. 
Indispensable  for  "feel”  of  personalities  that  made 
U.  S.  a  great  Nation  in  19th  century.  Top  refer¬ 
ence  for  school  libraries.  From:  Crown  Publish¬ 
ers,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  244pp.  Ulus.  $7.5iO. 

Careers  for  Boys  in  Govehn.ment  ...  is  explain¬ 
ed  in  detail  in  Pathfinders,  U.  S.  A.,  by  Harry  Ed¬ 
ward  Neal.  For  high  school  or  college  boys  think¬ 
ing  of  careers,  book  explains  jobs  available  in  gov¬ 
ernment  services  (U.  S.  Mercnant  Marine,  weather 
forecasting,  highway  construction,  coastal  survey, 
geodetic,  other  areas).  Excellent,  simple  voca¬ 
tional  guide.  From:  Julian  Messner,  8  West  40th 
St.,  N.Y.  18.  192pp.  Ulus.  $3.50. 

How  Lens  Have  Been  Developed  .  .  .  throughout 
ages,  is  told  in  Lens  Magic,  by  Frances  Rogers. 
Exciting  story  of  how  man  has  used  glass  to  see 
and  understand  world  he  lives  in.  Includes  tele¬ 
scope,  microscope  development,  from  earliest  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  "most  valuable  chunk  of  glass  in 
history”— Palomar  200-inch  reflector.  Ages  10-14. 
From:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia  5,  Penna.  l^pp.  Ulus.  $2.75. 
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